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A 

M  AFRICANS  are  on  the  move.  By  train  and 
truck,  by  boat  and  on  foot,  they  come  streaming  into 
the  towns  and  cities,  the  mines,  plantations,  and  fac¬ 
tories.  Some  even  come  by  air,  for  up  in  Ruanda- 
Urundi,  east  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  there  are  hardy 
mountain  tribes  with  a  surplus  of  young  men  eager  for 
work  but  too  far  away  from  the  mines  of  Katanga  to 
get  there  easily  in  any  other  way.  So  the  companies 
provide  free  air  transport  for  recruits.  These  moving 
throngs  are  today’s  great  challenge  to  the  Church. 
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The  ceremonial  drums  of  the  tribe 
call  the  people  to  worship 


, 


Some  are  Christians  when  they  set  out,  for  the  Church 
is  deeply  planted  in  Africa’s  villages  and  thousands  of 
young  people  have  grown  up  tinder  the  influence  of 
devoted  pastors  and  God-fearing  parents.  In  the  cities 
they  will  face  whole  new  levels  of  experience  that  will 
test  their  faith,  and  the  Church  must  find  them  and  help 
them  in  their  time  of  need. 

Other  thousands  go  to  the  towns  with  no  such  back¬ 
ground.  They,  too,  must  be  reached  with  the  gospel 
and  won  into  the  fellowship  of  God’s  people.  This  is 
the  task  of  the  city  church,  a  task  vast  beyond  measure, 
complex,  difficult,  and  challenging.  Out  of  its  work 
today  must  come  not  only  Africa’s  Christian  city  folk 
of  tomorrow  but  also  a  new  triumphant  experience  of 
Christ’s  lordship  in  the  whole  of  life,  binding  all  to¬ 
gether,  city  and  country  alike,  in  one  redeemed,  life¬ 
sharing  fellowship.  Here  is  the  story  of  Africa’s  moving 
peoples  and  their  church. 


The  Methodist  Church 
at  Elisabethville  attracts  large  congregations 

(opposite) 
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THE  NEW  AFRICAN  CITY 


For  much  of  Africa  the  very  idea  of  a  city  is  new.  In 
former  days  each  family  provided  its  own  food  directly 
—by  hunting,  grazing,  tilling  the  land,  or  some  com¬ 
bination  of  these  ways.  So  a  community  could  not  out¬ 
grow  its  food  supply;  only  as  many  people  could  live 
together  as  the  land  within  reach  would  support.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  life  in  the  villages  was  lived  very  much 
together.  Everybody  knew  everybody  else,  and  most 
people  were  related  by  kinship  or  marriage.  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  one  was  the  concern  of  all.  In  fact  no  one 
would  think  of  making  an  important  decision  on  his 
own  responsibility;  even  the  chief  would  consult  the 


village  elders  to  learn  the  common  mind  before  acting. 
Being  neighbors  was  the  very  stuff  of  life  itself,  and 
all  the  people  were  one  in  a  rich  and  wonderful  way. 
Even  the  ancestors  were  still  felt  to  be  present  in  watch¬ 
ful  concern  from  the  spirit-land,  and  the  rites  of  African 
religion  were  largely  devoted  to  maintaining  contact 
with  them.  One’s  whole  life  was  lived  within  the  com¬ 
munity,  never  as  a  separate,  distinct,  personal  indi¬ 
vidual.  So  the  very  intensity  of  this  experience  of  com¬ 
munity  adds  to  the  shock  of  the  African  who  finds 
himself  for  the  first  time  in  a  crowd  of  strangers— and 
alone.  The  modern  city  has  a  completely  different  struc¬ 
ture  from  that  of  a  village.  The  city  depends  on  new 
factors,  and  it  makes  people  live  and  act  as  individuals. 
A  city  must  have  a  system  of  markets,  money,  and 
transportation  so  that  food  can  be  brought  in  from  a 
distance  to  feed  landless  people;  and  there  must  be 
work  for  many  people  at  one  place  for  which  wages 
can  be  paid,  many  different  kinds  of  work  fitted  together 
in  complex  patterns. 

A  simple  instance  of  industrialization  is  a  sugar  plan¬ 
tation.  To  make  cane  sugar,  a  large,  elaborate,  expen¬ 
sive  factory  is  necessary.  To  keep  one  such  mill  oper¬ 
ating  requires  thousands  of  acres  of  sugar  cane  close  at 
hand  so  that  the  cane  can  be  taken  to  the  mill  as  soon 
as  it  is  cut.  Mill  and  cane  fields  together  form  a  unit  of 
industry  which  may  require  perhaps  three  thousand 
workmen  to  operate  it.  Of  course  it  also  requires  a 
large  capital  fund  to  get  it  started,  a  business  organiza¬ 


tion  to  market  its  output,  and  a  number  of  skilled  tech¬ 
nicians  to  keep  it  going. 

Even  so  small  an  enterprise  as  a  sugar  factory  soon 
creates  a  town.  But  the  really  big  cities  have  grown  up 
where  many  enterprises  unite  to  form  a  great  industrial 
center.  Sometimes  underground  mineral  wealth  has 
caused  the  growth,  as  did  the  gold-bearing  “reef”  of  the 
Witwatersrand  in  South  Africa  and  the  copper  belt  un¬ 
derlying  ElisabethviUe  and  Jadotville  in  Belgian  Congo. 
Sometimes  transportation  has  been  the  cause,  as  at 
Luanda  and  Lobito  in  Angola,  where  good  harbors  pro¬ 
vided  a  starting  point  for  railways;  or  at  Leopoldville, 
where  a  railway  across  the  coastal  mountain  ranges 
comes  out  to  the  vast  navigable  reaches  of  the  Congo 
River  above  the  rapids.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  cities 
are  there,  great  impersonal  masses  of  humanity,  where 
a  stranger  can  be  completely  isolated,  lost,  and  lonely. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  always  lived  in  familiar  sur¬ 
roundings  among  people  of  our  own  kind,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  imagine  the  bewilderment,  the  utter  lone¬ 
liness,  of  an  African  fresh  from  his  tribal  home  arriving 
in  a  big  city  for  the  first  time.  The  thing  most  like  it 
was  the  plight  of  immigrants  fresh  from  Europe  who 
came  to  our  shores  half  a  century  ago,  unable  even  to 
speak  or  understand  English.  Like  them,  the  African 
often  has  language  trouble,  for  peoples  of  scon^cf  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  rub  shoulders  in  the  city;  and  the 
white  man’s  language— English,  Afrikaans,  Portuguese, 
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or  French— may  have  been  little  spoken  in  the  village. 
In  fact,  many  migrants  go  from  Portuguese-  or  French- 
speaking  territories  to  work  where  English  or  Afrikaans 
is  spoken,  or  vice  versa.  Learning  one  or  more  new 
languages  is  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  migrant. 

For  the  most  part  today,  labor  recruits  travel  together 
in  large  numbers— truckloads,  or  trainloads,  or  even 
shiploads  at  a  time.  By  the  time  they  arrive,  they  have 
begun  to  make  one  another’s  acquaintance  and  form 
groups,  the  more  experienced  taking  the  lead,  and  with 
help  from  the  employer.  But  the  strangeness  is  still 
there— the  crowds  of  people,  the  terrifying  traffic,  the 
discomforts  of  crowded  dormitories,  the  lack  of  privacy, 
the  noise,  the  lights,  the  shop  windows  with  their  limit¬ 
less  array  of  things  to  buy,  the  dirt  and  odors,  the  un¬ 
familiar  foods,  the  beer  halls  with  their  drums  and 
dancing,  the  tedious  hours  of  idleness  with  no  place  to 
go,  the  longing  for  excitement,  for  companionship,  for 
home.  Small  wonder  that  vice  flourishes  in  the  cities, 
that  men  become  hardened  and  discouraged  and  bitter, 
that  crime  abounds,  or  that  the  task  of  the  churches 
seems  overwhelming. 

The  African  migrant  presents  the  Church  with  a  double 
problem,  for  this  vast  movement  of  peoples  not  only 
creates  the  cities  with  their  great  new  needs,  it  also 
•nub: mines  the  rural  communities  and  threatens  to 
destroy  them.  The  exodus  of  the  young  people  often 
brings  tragic  loss  to  their  own  villages. 
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THE  SOCIAL  COST  OF  MIQRANT  LABOR 


Why  do  they  go?  There  are  many  reasons.  Some  have 
no  choice;  there  is  no  other  way  to  make  a  living.  The 
land  available  is  often  too  poor,  too  worn  out  by  bad 
farming,  and  too  crowded  even  to  feed  all  the  people, 
much  less  grow  cash  crops  to  provide  money  to  spend. 
But  even  in  Africa  money  is  necessary,  so  somebody 
has  to  go  and  earn  it. 

One  reason  African  farm  land  is  unproductive  is  that 
in  many  areas  the  rains  fall  only  half  the  year  or  less, 
leaving  a  long  dry  period  when  the  sun  bakes  the  earth 
and  destroys  the  fertility  of  unshaded  fields.  Then  the 
rains  come  in  torrents,  carrying  away  the  soil  and  leav¬ 
ing  deep  scars.  The  wealth  of  many  African  tribes  is 
counted  in  cattle,  and  the  number  of  head-good,  bad, 
or  indifferent— is  all  that  matters.  So  scrawny  longhorns 
gnaw  the  pasturage  down  to  the  roots  every  dry  season, 
and  over-grazing  combines  with  sun-baking  and  erosion 
to  ruin  the  land. 

As  long  as  there  was  enough  land  for  people  to  move 
from  one  area  to  another,  the  danger  was  not  serious; 
but  now  there  are  places  where  white  and  African 
farmers  have  pre-empted  about  all  the  well-watered 
land  there  is.  Bad  farming  inevitably  means  poverty, 
and  more  people  are  forced  to  move  to  the  towns 
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There  are  other  reasons,  too.  One  is  the  love  of  adven¬ 
ture,  the  challenge  of  the  unknown.  African  tribes  used 
to  hold  elaborate  initiation  schools  to  test  the  strength 
and  courage  of  their  youth  and  induct  them  formally 
into  adulthood.  Now,  for  some  tribes  in  Southern  Af¬ 
rica,  a  year  in  the  mines  takes  the  place  of  initiation. 
This  is  the  crucial  test  that  separates  the  boys  from  the 
men.  He  who  has  known  the  toil  and  danger  of  work 
deep  underground  or  the  drudgery  of  the  unskilled 
“hands”  in  factory  or  farm  work,  the  adventure  of  liv¬ 
ing  among  strangers,  the  rigors  of  crowded  dormitory 
life,  the  lure  of  the  city  and  its  vices,  the  loneliness  of 
the  crowd— he  is  indeed  a  man.  A  youth  who  shrinks 
from  that  hardening  experience  is  counted  still  a  boy, 
unworthy  of  full  membership  in  the  adult  community. 
Of  course  the  result  is  that  everyone,  barring  cripples 
and  idiots,  everyone  goes  to  the  mines  to  prove  his 
manhood. 

The  effect  of  this  development  on  village  life  is  disas¬ 
trous.  Even  if  the  young  men  come  back  after  a  labor 
contract,  they  are  changed.  Village  life  seems  tame, 
dull,  cramped,  and  poor.  The  chief,  who  was  once,  in 
their  boyish  eyes,  the  very  symbol  of  power  and  dignity, 
now  seems  shrunken  into  a  fumbling,  hidebound  old 
man.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  respect  him  when  he 
knows  so  little,  when  his  old-fashioned  ideas  seem  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress,  or  when  he  insists  on  the 
observance  of  social  conventions  the  young  people 
would  much  rather  forget.  Even  when  they  come  home 
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gladly  and  willingly,  returned  migrant  workers  always 
bring  an  element  of  change  into  tribal  life. 

But  some  do  not  come  back,  or  come  only  to  go  again, 
and  perhaps  go  many  times  more,  until  half  their  life  is 
spent  away  from  the  village  they  still  call  home.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  many  girls  and  young  women 
can  find  no  husbands  of  their  own  ages,  and  young 
wives  and  mothers  are  left  alone  for  months  and  years 
while  their  husbands  are  away  in  the  towns.  The 
women  are  not  likely  to  go  hungry,  for  in  Africa  it  is 
usually  the  women  who  tend  the  gardens  and  grow  the 
food  crops  anyway.  But  they  and  their  children  are  cut 
off  from  a  father’s  love  and  care;  normal  home  life  as 
we  know  it  is  impossible;  and  the  woman’s  hunger  for 
her  mate  remains  unfilled  for  long  periods  of  time. 


The  girls  without  husbands  are  even  worse  off,  for  Afri¬ 
can  society  has  no  place  for  the  unmarried  woman.  They 
either  become  polygamous  wives  of  older  men  in  the 
village,  or  they,  too,  go  off  to  the  towns  in  search  of 
“life.”  The  effect  on  family  life  when  young  women  as 
well  as  young  men  go  to  the  towns  is  described  by  a 
South  African  missionary  in  Bechuanaland,  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  west  of  the  Johannesburg  gold  mining  area. 
“All  the  young  men  and  most  of  the  girls  go  to  the 
towns,”  he  said.  “The  men  work  in  the  mines.  They 
either  live  in  dormitories,  crowded  in  with  other  men; 
or  they  find  a  girl  and  a  shack  and  set  up  housekeeping 
of  sorts.  The  girls  look  for  men  to  live  with  them  and 
support  them.  Usually  they  live  with  a  whole  succession 
of  men.  Naturally,  they  have  children,  perhaps  three, 
four,  five,  or  more.  Often  they  cannot  even  tell  the 
names  of  the  fathers  of  their  children  from  among  the 
many  men  they  have  known. 

“Eventually  the  women  get  tired  of  town  life  and  return 
to  the  village  to  live.  The  men  come  home  to  rest  for 
a  few  months  every  two  years  or  so  between  contracts. 
So  a  man  will  choose  a  fiancee  from  among  these 
women.  He  takes  her  with  all  her  children  and  begets 
still  more.  Finally,  when  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  old, 
he  gives  up  going  to  the  mines  and  settles  down  in  the 
village  for  good.  Then  he  is  ready  to  marry.  So  he 
approaches  the  family  of  his  fiancde.  Under  the  tribal 
customs  it  takes  two  or  three  years  to  arrange  a  mar¬ 
riage,  so  at  long  last  two  middle-aged  people,  with  an 
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assortment  of  children  around  them,  present  themselves 
for  marriage. 

“The  Christian  Church  has  been  quite  powerless  to 
arouse  any  sense  of  moral  concern  about  this  custom. 
The  whole  tribe  is  nominally  Christian— it  followed  its 
chief  into  the  church  back  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Eveiybody  knows  that  the  moral  standard  of  the  tribe 
in  matters  of  sex  relations  is  lower  than  it  was  in  pagan 
days.  But  the  men  must  go  to  the  cities  to  work.  What 
are  they  to  do  there?  What  are  the  women  to  do  with¬ 
out  them?  How  are  they  to  have  families  and  keep  the 
tribe  alive  apart  from  the  present  customs? 

“So  the  church  has  adopted  a  completely  legalistic  pro¬ 
cedure.  When  a  woman  has  an  illegitimate  child,  she  is 
denied  access  to  Holy  Communion  for  three  months. 
For  the  second  child  it  is  six  months,  for  the  third  nine 
months,  and  so  on.  That  is  all,  a  routine  sentence  in¬ 
volving  neither  contrition  nor  amendment,  with  no 
moral  or  spiritual  value  whatever.” 

The  come-and-go  of  the  young  people  has  other  bad 
effects  on  village  life  and  the  church.  A  pastor  among 
the  Ronga  in  southeast  Africa  said,  “I  go  into  a  vil¬ 
lage  where  there  is  a  strong  group  of  Christians,  to  hold 
quarterly  conference.  We  elect  a  slate  of  officers,  and 
everyone  is  full  of  hope  and  zeal.  Three  months  later  I 
go  back  for  the  next  quarterly  conference,  and  what  do 


I  find?  Not  a  single  officer  left!  All  have  gone  off  some¬ 
where  to  work.  Then  we  have  to  start  all  over  again, 
and  next  quarter,  perhaps,  it  will  be  just  the  same.” 

“It  is  bad,  having  the  men  away,”  said  another,  “for  the 
wives  and  children  left  behind  often  need  help.  They 
are  a  burden  to  the  church  and,  in  fact,  to  the  whole 
community.  Some  of  the  men  send  home  money.  Many 
do  not.  But  money  cannot  take  the  place  of  having 
them  here,  helping,  and  building  up  our  country  in¬ 
stead  of  working  for  strangers.” 

Studies  of  the  use  of  the  land  also  show  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  large  number  of  the  young  adults  results  in 
still  poorer  returns  from  the  farms.  In  Africa  the  whole 
community  owns  the  land  together,  but  individual  plots 
are  assigned  to  each  family.  As  long  as  a  family  has 
use  for  its  plot,  no  one  else  is  free  to  cultivate  it.  In 
theory  the  people  who  go  to  the  towns  are  away  only 
temporarily;  so,  unless  they  authorize  a  friend  or  rela¬ 
tive  to  use  the  land  while  they  are  away,  it  is  apt  to 
remain  idle  and  unused  until  they  come  back. 

AH  these  conditions  indicate  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
African  village  life  and  the  rural  community,  the  absence 
of  the  young  men  for  periods  of  months,  or  years,  to 
work  in  mines  or  factories  or  on  plantations  is  about 
the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  practice  that  one 
can  imagine. 
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Industrial  installations  house 
mine-workers  and  their  families 
near  Elisabethville  (opposite) 


AN  ALTERNATIVE:  CITY-  DWELLINQ  FAMILIES 


Yet  obviously  the  work  must  be  done;  laborers  have  to 
be  found  somewhere.  So  governments  and  employers 
have  asked  themselves  if  there  is  not  a  less  destructive 
way  to  carry  out  the  industrial  development  of  Africa. 
Clearly  there  is  such  a  way.  It  lies  in  the  development 
of  a  class  of  permanent  city-dwelling  Africans  who  set¬ 
tle  with  their  families  in  the  towns  to  live  as  townspeople. 
The  same  change  of  balance  that  has  taken  place  in 
America  between  country  and  city  populations  must  be 
expected  in  Africa,  too.  A  century  ago  in  America  80  per 
cent  of  the  people  lived  on  farms  and  20  per  cent  in  the 
cities.  A  farm  family  produced,  on  the  average,  only  a 
little  more  than  it  needed  for  its  own  consumption. 
Now  20  per  cent  of  the  people  live  by  farming  and 
produce  more  than  enough  for  themselves  and  for  the 
80  per  cent  of  non-farming  families.  Through  more 
efficient  production  and  through  new  techniques,  they 


share  with  city  people  a  standard  of  living  much  higher 
than  any  one  had  a  century  ago.  In  this  shift  of  people, 
the  family  unit  and  family  life  were  kept  intact.  Only 
the  same  regard  for  the  family  can  save  African  society. 

One  can  readily  see  why  the  management  of  an  indus¬ 
try  is  tempted  to  avoid  responsibility  for  the  families  of 
its  employees.  Men  without  families  can  be  housed  in 
dormitories  and  fed  in  mess  halls.  Men  with  families 
require  houses  and  schools  and  stores  and  markets.  It 
costs  several  times  as  much  to  feed  a  family  as  it  does 
a  single  man.  The  company  has  to  provide  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  for  everyone,  and  eventually  is  faced  with  retire¬ 
ment  provision  for  men  who  grow  old  in  service  or 
become  incapacitated  through  accident  or  illness.  To  a 
new  enterprise  getting  started,  these  expenses  may  seem 
to  be  an  intolerable  load. 


Yet  companies  have  learned,  in  some  parts  of  Africa, 
notably  Belgian  Congo,  that  generosity  in  these  matters 
pays.  Men  without  their  families  work  out  a  contract 
period— a  year  or  eighteen  months— then  off  they  go, 
and  new  workers  come  to  take  their  places.  New  men 
are  awkward  until  they  learn  their  jobs;  often  they  are 
weak  because  of  hookworm  and  other  parasites,  and 
gaunt  from  hunger  during  the  long  journey  to  the  work- 
center.  Weeks  or  months  are  required  to  build  them 
up  and  train  them  to  do  even  unskilled  jobs  at  all  well. 
All  this  training  is  lost  when  they  leave.  High  labor 
turnover  means  perpetually  low  efficiency,  which  is 
costly. 

Moral  conditions  are  always  bad  when  masses  of  single 
men  are  brought  together.  Vice,  drunkenness,  and 
disease  abound,  and  spread  not  only  through  the  work¬ 
ing  force  but  also  into  the  home  communities,  and  so 
the  quality  of  new  labor  recruits  tends  to  decline. 

By  bringing  the  families  and  providing  homes  for  them, 
the  company  secures  permanent  workers  instead  of  tran¬ 
sients.  These  men  develop  skill,  do  better  work,  and 
leam  to  handle  mechanized  equipment  well  so  that 
fewer  workers  are  required.  Women  also  find  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  nursing,  teaching,  and  child  care.  Health  and 
safety  records  are  improved;  and  morale  is  higher  be¬ 
cause  the  workers  live  at  home  and  so  are  free  from 
the  loneliness  and  frustrations  and  the  temptations  of 
drink  and  vice  which  beset  the  single  worker. 
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An  African  riveter  is 
at  work  on  a  boat 


Unfortunately  there  are  still  many  employers  in  Africa, 
large  and  small,  who  refuse  to  accept  these  conclusions, 
clinging  to  the  old  pattern  of  single  laborers.  There  are 
still  governments  that  support  the  old  system  of  per¬ 
mitting  and  encouraging  the  recruiting  of  single  workers 
and  even  provide  organized  transportation  services  for 
them.  There  is  need  for  a  clear  realization  of  the  social 
cost  of  the  system  and  for  an  awakening  of  Christian 
conscience  regarding  it. 

Belgian  Congo  is  the  outstanding  example  of  the  better 
way.  For  nearly  thirty  years  the  government  there  has 
urged  employers  to  provide  permanent  employment  for 
their  African  staffs,  with  housing,  schools,  and  welfare 
service  for  their  wives  and  families.  Both  town  and 
country  are  happier  and  better  off  as  a  result;  and  the 
task  of  the  Christian  Church  is  much  easier  and  more 
fruitful. 


An  engraver  hand -tools  a  copper  cylinder 
to  be  used  for  calico  printing 


A  student  nurse 
learns  to  use 
the  microscope 


A  second-generation  city-dweller 
studies  at  a  trade  school 


The  value  of  peanut  meal 

as  a  source  of  protein  is  explained 


Of  course,  the  villages  are  smaller  because  of  people 
moving  away.  But  their  make-up  is  better  balanced— 
they  contain  a  normal  proportion  of  young  men  and 
about  the  same  number  of  young  women,  and  many 
children.  The  land  is  well  used  because  the  people  liv¬ 
ing  on  it  are  responsible  for  it  and  have  the  use  of  it; 
they  are  not  thwarted  by  the  claims  of  absentee  land¬ 
holders.  The  chiefs  and  village  elders  have  a  good 
chance  to  govern  wisely  because  there  is  less  going  and 
coming  of  temporary  residents,  and  the  people  who  live 
there  feel  that  they  have  a  stake  in  the  community  and 
an  interest  in  its  welfare.  Often  they  are  eager  to  learn 
and  use  better  methods.  They  welcome  the  help  of 
agricultural  experts  and  rural  life  advisers. 

Finally  church  and  school  really  put  down  roots  and 
take  their  place  at  the  heart  of  the  community.  The 
witness  of  the  changed  life  of  the  believer  bears  its  fruit 
in  other  lives;  the  daily  and  weekly  observance  of  wor¬ 
ship  becomes  a  cherished  habit.  The  resident  Christian 
teacher  and  visiting  elder,  or  pastor,  have  time  to  know 
their  people  intimately;  and  the  teachings  of  Christ  enter 
deeply  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  an  ever-growing 
number  of  people.  It  is  in  fairly  stable  conditions  of 
village  life  that  the  African  church  has  achieved  its  best 
and  strongest  growth  up  to  now.  It  is  apt  to  continue 
to  be  so. 
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A  young  man  returns 
to  share  the  gospel 
with  his  own  people 


THE  TASK  OF  THE  CHURCH  AMONQ  MIQRANTS 


The  work  of  the  city  church,  too,  is  easier  and  more 
effective  among  settled  city  dwellers  than  among  mi¬ 
grants.  Yet  both  must  be  cared  for,  and  a  tremendous 
work  is  actually  being  done  among  both  groups. 

As  young  men  have  left  their  villages  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  go  to  the  mines,  the  churches  have  sent  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  pastors  to  serve  them.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  ways  of  keeping  them  in  touch  with  their  homes 
and  families.  They  have  often  formed  separate  con¬ 
gregations,  worshiping  in  the  familiar  language  of  their 
people;  and  the  fellowship  of  the  church  has  doubtless 
been  one  of  the  strongest  influences  for  good  in  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  migrant  workers. 

Their  offerings  have  been  shared,  often  as  much  as  half 
has  regularly  been  sent  back  to  the  churches  of  the 
home  community.  Not  only  that,  but  many  young  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  won  to  Christ  through  them,  returning  in 
newness  of  life  and  the  joy  of  faith  to  share  the  gospel 
with  their  own  people.  There  are  many  villages  in 
Africa  where  flourishing  Christian  churches  owe  their 
origin  to  the  testimony  of  men  and  women  who  first 
came  to  Christ  while  working  in  the  city. 

Yet  the  work  with  the  people  who  are  only  in  the  city 
for  a  year  or  so  is  often  discouraging.  The  make-up  of 
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the  group  changes  constantly.  Newcomers  must  be 
sought  out  and  persuaded  to  come  to  church.  Often,  by 
the  time  they  feel  at  home  and  show  signs  of  leader¬ 
ship,  their  contracts  expire  and  they  are  ready  to  leave. 
A  continuous  and  expanding  program  is  almost  im¬ 
possible— it  takes  tremendous  effort  merely  to  maintain 
the  group. 

Furthermore,  living  conditions  among  migrants  are  sel¬ 
dom  favorable  to  Christian  nurture.  African  quarters  in 
many  cities  can  be  described  only  as  slums  or  shanty¬ 
towns.  Overcrowding  is  common,  and  exorbitant  rents 
for  pitiful  quarters  are  the  rule  except  in  situations 
where  company  housing  or  effective  regulation  pro¬ 
vides  a  control.  Laborers  often  have  to  walk  or  cycle 
miles  back  and  forth  to  work;  and  the  nearest  church 
service  in  a  man’s  own  language  may  be  held  miles 
away  in  some  other  direction.  Pastoral  oversight  of 
a  congregation  scattered  throughout  a  big  city  is  almost 
impossible.  In. fairness  to  its  people,  the  church  needs 
to  concern  itself  with  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live— with  housing,  sanitation,  health  problems,  infant 
welfare  and  maternity,  vice,  gambling,  prostitution,  and 
many  other  community  problems. 

The  divisions  of  Protestantism  are  a  heavy  liability  in 
such  situations.  Many  different  mission  bodies  are  con- 


cemed  with  the  various  tribes  and  language  groups 
represented  in  a  single  industrial  zone.  In  the  past,  each 
mission,  or  its  related  church,  has  usually  tried  to  follow 
its  migrants.  The  result  has  been  a  large  number  of 
struggling,  often  competing,  churches  and  congrega¬ 
tions,  few  of  them  strong  enough  to  minister  adequately 
to  their  people  and  none  of  them  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  larger  social  problems  of  the  community. 

It  is  reported  that  when  one  mining  company  decided 
to  build  chapels  for  its  workers,  inquiries  were  made  as 
to  what  groups  needed  such  provision.  As  a  result  of 


this  inquiry,  eighteen  chapels  were  built,  all  in  a  row¬ 
an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  divided  state  of  the  church. 
The  example  of  these  divisions  has  justified  African 
leaders  in  breaking  away  and  forming  independent 
churches  of  their  own.  In  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
especially,  these  “separatist”  churches  have  spread  in 
such  profusion  that  more  than  twelve  hundred  have 
been  counted,  and  new  ones  are  constantly  springing  up. 

In  an  effort  to  express  a  more  nearly  united  spirit  and 
so  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  workers,  a  new  plan  is 
proposed  for  the  Orange  Free  State’s  gold  mines  near 
Welkom.  Approaches  are  being  made  to  several  Prot¬ 
estant  groups  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  united 
church  body  there.  Services  will  be  conducted  in  sev¬ 
eral  languages,  as  may  be  needed,  and  according  to  the 
liturgies  familiar  to  the  different  groups  of  Christians. 
The  clergy  will  form  a  team;  buildings  and  equipment 
will  be  used  jointly,  the  program  of  worship,  recreation, 
and  group  activities  will  be  planned  and  conducted 
together,  and  all  will  share  in  the  pastoral  oversight  of 
the  community  and  the  evangelistic  outreach  of  the 
churches  to  the  non-Christians. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  united  church  will  minister 
more  effectively  in  its  own  community,  and  also  it 
should  have  a  strong  voice  to  speak  out  for  social  jus¬ 
tice  and  to  secure  redress  of  wrongs  and  abuses. 
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THE  CITY  CHURCH  SERVES  ITS  COMMUNITY 


Migrant  membership  and  sectarian  divisions  weaken 
the  city  church.  Fortunately,  however,  there  are  cities 
where  a  stable  membership  and  a  high  degree  of  Prot¬ 
estant  unity  strengthen  it,  the  work  in  Elisabethville,  for 
which  The  Methodist  Church  is  responsible,  being  an 
outstanding  example.  Of  course,  like  any  city,  Elisa¬ 
bethville  has  a  great  many  short-term  residents  and 
transient  visitors.  Migrant  workers,  especially  young 
unmarried  men,  are  not  wanting  there,  but  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  resident  families  is  high,  largely  because  both 
government  and  employers  have  favored  them.  There 
are  probably  few  cities  in  Africa  where  a  man  of  good 
character  and  having  steady  employment  can  so  readily 
build  and  own  a  comfortable  home  as  in  Elisabethville. 
Such  favorable  conditions  help  the  church  because  they 
are  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  core  of  staunch, 
loyal  laymen  and  laywomen  who  can  be  counted  on  for 
effective  service  in  many  ways,  especially  as  parish 
workers. 

People  of  many  languages  come  to  Elisabethville,  but 
language  differences  are  not  regarded  as  barriers  to 
Christian  fellowship  or  excuses  for  division.  In  one 
congregation  at  the  large  central  church,  persons  using 
as  many  as  twenty-five  languages  are  often  present.  The 
service  is  planned  to  include  some  use  of  several  lan- 
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guages,  and  interpreters  facing' several  groups  in  differ¬ 
ent  comers  explain  the  message  to  newcomers  until 
they  have  become  adept  in  the  local  tongue,  a  form  of 
Swahili.  Clubs  and  choirs  from  certain  areas  keep 
alive  the  special  fellowship  of  the  tribe  within  the  larger 
fellowship  of  the  church. 

Parish  representatives,  laymen  and  laywomen,  from 
each  important  language-group  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  newcomers  from  their  own  people  so  that 
they  may  call  on  them  to  welcome  them  and  invite 
them  to  church.  Of  course,  a  certain  proportion  of 
newcomers  were  active  Christians  at  home,  but  many 
would  fail  to  make  contact  with  the  church  in  the  city 
without  a  personal  invitation.  (Is  this  not  the  case 
here  also?)  The  friendly  help  of  people  who  know  the 
city  is  greatly  appreciated  and  is  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
pressions  of  genuine  Christian  love.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  outreach  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  its 
first  twenty  years  the  Elisabethville  church  welcomed 
into  its  congregational  fellowship  over  thirty  thousand 
newcomers,  not  previously  Christians. 

Each  language  group  also  forms  a  unit  for  Christian 
fellowship  and  nurture.  If  a  member  is  tempted  to 
stray  from  the  Christian  way,  he  needs  intimate  counsel, 


A  knitting  class  knits  friendship  too 


and  a  chance  to  talk  things  over  freely.  As  it  is  hard 
to  do  this  in  an  unfamiliar  tongue  or  a  strange  dialect, 
the  lay  leaders  in  each  language  group  are  expected  to 
act  in  such  matters,  and  only  cases  they  cannot  deal 
with  are  referred  to  the  central  board  of  the  church. 

In  addition  to  this  language  grouping,  the  church  also 
has  a  parish  organization  covering  the  whole  city  by 
areas.  In  this  way  each  unit  of  a  few  blocks  has  one 
layman  and  one  laywoman  as  class  leaders  who  try  to 
keep  in  touch  with  all  the  Protestants  in  the  district,  to 
respond  in  cases  of  distress,  to  inform  the  language- 
group  leaders  of  newcomers  and  other  matters,  and  to 
build  up  a  sense  of  Christian  fellowship  across  language 
and  tribal  hues,  uniting  the  whole  community. 

The  loss  of  this  sense  of  sharing,  of  belonging,  of  com¬ 
munity,  is  what  the  African  feels  most  deeply  when  he 
is  torn  from  his  village  and  tribal  background,  and 
becomes  an  isolated  individual  in  the  maelstrom  of  the 
city.  To  be  really  human,  people  must  in  some  way 
belong  to  one  another.  The  family  is  the  fundamental 
unit  of  belonging;  and  we  have  seen  that  there  is  a  basic 
difference  between  the  social  value  of  the  single  migrant 
and  of  the  family  group  transplanted  to  the  city.  The 
second  and  larger  level  of  belonging  is  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  with  its  ties  of  acquaintance  and  friendship.  Peo¬ 
ple  may  live  close  together  for  a  long  time  without 
learning  to  be  neighbors.  But  neighborliness  is  a  basic 
aspect  of  Christianity.  In  the  environment  of  a  young 
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African  city,  the  building  of  neighborliness  is  a  primary 
task  of  the  church.  Its  very  strength  as  a  church,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  the  whole  life  of  the 
community,  will  turn  to  weakness  if  its  members  do 
not  show  neighborliness  and  if  the  corporate  ministry 
of  the  church  is  not  also  an  exemplification  of  friendly 
concern  for  all. 

For  this  reason,  an  African  city  church  that  is  true  to  its 
calling  is  led  into  a  great  variety  of  activities  to  meet 
needs  of  groups  within  its  fellowship.  Obviously,  re¬ 
ligious  training  for  children  and  young  people  must  be 
provided.  This  means  Sunday  schools,  youth  programs, 
and  Scouting  for  boys  and  girls.  In  Africa  it  generally 
means  day  schools  as  well,  for  governments  have  usual¬ 
ly  preferred  to  entrust  all  or  a  large  part  of  elementary 
school  work  to  the  missions  and  churches.  That  is  why 
the  central  church  at  Elisabethville  is  flanked  with  long 
rows  of  classrooms,  filled  to  overflowing.  Other  school 
units  are  scattered  throughout  the  city,  and  a  teacher¬ 
training  school  for  girls  is  in  full  swing.  All  this  effort 
in  education  is  not  something  apart  from  the  church; 
it  is  a  direct  and  vital  service  to  Christian  parents  and 
is  the  training  ground  for  the  next  generation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  citizens  and  leaders. 

Adult  activities  of  many  kinds  also  center  in  the  church, 
and  for  these  activities,  community  centers  or  parish 
houses  are  needed,  such  as  the  magnificent  new  center 
at  Umtali  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  There  may  be  need 
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for  classes  for  teaching  illiterates  to  read.  Special  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  devised  under  the  leadership  of  Frank 
Laubach,  world-renowned  missionary  pioneer  in  this 
field,  and  the  materials  for  teaching  people  to  read  are 
widely  and  successfully  used  in  Africa. 

There  may  be  night  school  classes  for  employed  men 
who  want  to  gain  knowledge  and  skill  in  anything  from 
language  to  automobile  mechanics.  There  may  be  sew¬ 
ing  classes  and  training  in  domestic  arts  for  women,  and 
health  classes  and  baby  clinics.  There  may  be  singing 
and  dramatics,  in  which  Africans  excel.  There  may  be 
libraries  and  game  rooms.  In  many  of  these  activities 
there  is  a  place  for  prayer  and  worship  and  discussion 
of  what  Christianity  means  in  the  believer’s  life  and  in 
his  relationships  with  others. 

These  are  ways  in  which  the  city  churches  of  Africa 
help  create  Christian  community.  Lobito  and  Luanda, 
Elisabethville  and  Umtali,  Lourenco  Marques  and 
Johannesburg,  and  scores  of  smaller  towns  are  being 
blessed  and  transformed  by  the  presence  of  the  church. 

All  these  things  comprise  the  city  church’s  ministry  to 
people  who  have  lost  many  of  the  former  ties  that  gave 
meaning  and  direction  to  their  lives.  They  are  hungry 
to  attain  a  sense  of  belonging  to  each  other,  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  to  the  family  of  God,  in  ways  that  will  restore 
the  sense  of  completeness,  of  fulfillment,  that  they  (or 
their  ancestors)  had  in  the  life  of  the  tribe  before  old 
ties  were  severed. 


To  provide  this  type  of  inclusive  ministry  in  African 
cities  calls  for  a  degree  of  unity  which  Protestantism 
has  rarely  enjoyed.  It  has  been  possible  in  Elisabeth¬ 
ville,  for  instance,  because  there  The  Methodist  Church 
has  enjoyed  comity,  that  is,  it  has  been  recognized  by 
substantially  all  the  Protestant  missions  in  Congo  as 
the  body  solely  responsible  for  evangelical  Christian 
work  in  that  city  or  region.  Other  churches  have  not 
followed  their  adherents  to  the  city;  they  have  dele¬ 
gated  their  concern  for  them  to  the  church  already 
there,  which  happens  to  be  The  Methodist  Church.  The 
strong  parish  organization  described  above  has  been 
possible  because  in  principle  it  embraces  all  Protest¬ 
ants.  [The  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and  Plymouth  Breth¬ 
ren  conduct  work  for  their  own  constituencies.]  It  would 
not  be  possible  if  half  a  dozen  or  more  competing  de¬ 
nominations  each  tried  to  duplicate  it.  Strength  and 
efficiency  derive  from  the  united  approach.  They  would 
be  irretrievably  lost  if  unity  gave  place  to  division. 

Of  course  there  is  more,  much  more,  to  be  done.  Every 
African  city  needs  much  greater  Protestant  activity  than 
it  now  has.  But  such  activity  will  be  largely  ineffective 
unless  there  is  a  basic  togetherness  that  unites  all  the 
members  into  one  body,  responsive  as  a  body  to  the 
mind  and  will  of  Christ.  Sectarianism  denies  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  very  spirit  of  neighborliness,  the  sense  of  be¬ 
longing  to  each  other,  which  the  church  is  charged  to 
restore  in  African  life.  Unless  the  Church  itself  be 
healed  in  this  matter,  it  stands  little  chance  of  fulfilling 
the  Master’s  calling. 
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THE  AFRICAN  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  QOSPEL 


The  title  of  this  booklet  contains  the  phrase,  “a  revo¬ 
lutionary  world.”  The  word  “revolution”  has  not  been 
used  in  this  discussion  up  to  this  point.  Yet  it  is  only 
in  terms  of  revolution  that  the  force  of  the  African 
situation  can  be  understood. 

1.  The  uprooting  of  thousands  of  people  from  their 
villages  all  over  Africa  is  a  revolutionary  process,  affect¬ 
ing  not  only  themselves  as  individuals  but  also  the  home 
communities  from  which  they  come  and  the  cities  to 
which  they  go. 

2.  The  penetration  of  foreign  ideas  and  methods  into 
every  African  village;  the  awakening  of  heart  and  mind 
through  school  and  church;  the  stirring  of  political 
awareness,  the  questioning  of  values,  old  and  new— all 
this  is  revolution  at  a  deeper  level. 

3.  The  nineteenth  century  partitioning  of  Africa  among 
European  powers  with  subjection  of  African  peoples  to 
foreign  domination  created  tensions  that  are  still  build¬ 
ing  up  toward  potential  social  and  political  revolution. 
To  those  who  fear  such  change,  racism  seems  to  be  the 
natural  bulwark.  Whether  the  pressures  causing  the 
tensions  can  be  released  through  peaceful  growth  into 
a  multi-racial  society,  or  whether  violence  is  inevitable 
in  some  places,  is  still  not  clear.  Danger  is  real. 


In  the  face  of  this  revolutionary  situation,  the  response 
of  the  Church  must  be  equally  revolutionary. 

1.  The  gospel  demands  a  personal  revolution  in  the 
life  of  the  Christian— from  self  to  service,  from  getting 
to  sharing,  from  self-will  to  love  toward  others.  This  is 
the  foundation  laid  in  Christ  on  which  all  else  rests. 

2.  The  Church  must  serve  its  people— migrants,  rural 
folk  and  city  dwellers— with  ever  deeper  awareness  of 
their  situations  and  needs.  It  must  re-create  the  lost 
sense  of  community.  It  must  overleap  its  own  sectarian 
divisions  to  meet  the  whole  need  of  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity  with  a  whole  program  of  worship  and  service.  It 
must,  in  response  to  a  new  vision,  train  leaders  for 
such  service. 

3.  The  Church  must  break  through  barriers  of  race, 
culture,  and  class,  creating  understanding  and  brother¬ 
hood  between  racial  and  cultural  groups  as  one  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Christ. 

4.  The  Church  as  a  world  body  must  bring  its  con¬ 
science  to  bear  on  such  matters  as  migrant  labor,  sub¬ 
standard  housing,  inequitable  land  distribution,  and  all 
abuses  affecting  the  lives  of  the  children  of  God,  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  live. 
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The  Church  must  train  leaders 


THE  CHALLENQE 


The  gospel  itself  is  the  most  revolutionary  force  ever 
released  into  human  life.  If  the  Church  is  true  to  its 
Lord,  it  will  meet  the  challenge  of  this  hour. 
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